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<9HE DEGO^AHiOr? AND FU^NISHEI^. 



[December, 1884- 



A1ROMAN STUDIO. 

/^TMONGr the many delightful reminiscences one 
y~l retains of a sojourn in Rome, there is none 
more pleasing or dwelt upon with greater pleasure 
than the visits made to the studios of our fellow 
countrymen, who have chosen the Eternal City as 
their abiding place. Many having pitched their 
canvases under the shadow of the Pincio, in the 
not over-clean Via Margutta, others in the neigh- 
borhood of the Piazza Barberini, while two or 
three who wished to become impregnated with all 
that is artistic and picturesque in the every-day 
life of the common people have set up their easels 
in Trastevere itself — the Rome of the Romans. 

After one has lived a few weeks in Rome, 
going here and there, from the top of St. Peter to 
the dark, damp chambers of the catacombs, then 
out in the sun among the ruins of imperial Rome, 
from museum to museum, church to church — and 
there are no end of them — then if one has life left 
him from his jaunts and has escaped the Roman 
fever, he begins to realize that he - has seen 
nothing, to feel that Rome and its wonders are 
without end; that it is a study for a life time, and 
in despair it is given up and one instinctively 
turns to his artist friends for solace, trying to 
bring himself back to modern days, shaking the 
dust of ancient Rome from his feet as he plunges 
into the gossip of the studio. 

Feeling this way one bright beautiful day, a 
perfect Roman day, I turned into No. 33 Via 
Margutta. Passing through a dark archway, up 
a flight of stone steps to a green and moldy court 
strongly suggestive of malaria, thence through a 
passage out on to the side of the sunlit Pincio, 
thence up, up, staircase after staircase, from 
balcony to balcony, until I reached the top of the 
building more dead than alive. But I was repaid 
for this Bunker Hill climb when I entered the 
studio of Charles Caryl Coleman. 

Mr. Coleman personally is a most charming 
gentleman, and above all, one of our best artists. 
A man of singular facility, at home alike in figure 
or landscape, marine or decorative subjects, if he 
excel in any one line more than another it is 
probably the latter. In fact I believe he possesses 
a. greater talent for wall and ceiling decoration 
than any other American artist except Vedder, 
and I trust the day is not far distant when he 
will return to this country to paint his fancies 
upon the wall of many a palatial mansion of our 
merchant princes, such as we find moving into 
pretentious buildings on Fifth Avenue, who are too 
often led by the money-getting decorator, affect- 
ing an English exclusiveness, and pretending to 
furnish taste ready made, but who is seldom a 
true lover of art, to pay fabulous prices for the 
work of second rate Frenchmen — men unknown in 
Paris and who should be unknown everywhere. 




INTERIOR OP MR. COLEMAN'S STUDIO, 8HOWING ANTIQUE CABINET. 



But I am forgetting that Mr. Coleman, all this 
while, is standing at his door with a smile of 
welcome on his face. Will I walk in ? Tes, in- 
deed. As I pass from the outer to the inner room 
amid pictures, bric-a-brac, roba di Roma, more 
truly di mondo, I am bewildered with their 
beauty and quaintness. On one side stands an 



iron crane, a curious bit of hammered work from 
the home of Titian, near by a lute that Romeo 
might have played upon, and a poison-bearing 
poniard that Caesar Borgia may have owned, yes 
and used On the other side of the room stands a 
grotesquely-carved chest, the last resting place of 
the fair but hapless bride, who in the wantonness 




INTERIOR OF STUDIO LOOKING TOWARD RECEPTION ROOM. 
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of joy on her fatal wedding night 
hid herself from her too fond lover ; 
yes, there is the old lock that 
snapped the cord of her young 
life forever; looking down on this 
tomb of an earthly love is a most 
devotional image in wood of Saint 
Elizabeth, while across the chest 
most exquisite stuffs are thrown ; 
fifteenth century cut velvet, silk 
lace, and golden brocades, a fitting 
pall for such a bier. Hanging from 
the ceiling are brass and silver 
lamps of strange forms, filled with 
sweet-smelling flowers fresh from 
the Villa Wolkowsky. The walls 
are covered with many and many 
a thing of beauty, every part of 
the earth from Norway to Japan 
having contributed something to- 
ward the embellishment of this 
artist's workshop, this most artistic 
studio. Everywhere we see the 
master's delicate and refined taste, 
and as we turn to the work of his 
own hand we understand and feel 
why he is in sympathy with all 
beauty under whatever form or 
wherever found, for he is free from 
a bias toward any one school of 
art, ever ready to give praise and 
to follow true beauty, no matter 
from whence it comes, as witness 
his pictures, which have a rich 
Venetian marine glowing with a 
wealth of color that reminds one 
of Giorgione ; there a Japanese 
panel that Hokusai might have 
been proud of; then again a Meis- 
sonier-like subject painted, one is 
almost ready to believe through 
the medium of a microscope, so 
fine is the work. Here a bit of 
still life done with a true Dutch feeling, in fact 
old Rome, the renaissance, modern Italy all are 
portrayed on the canvases of this clever man not 
only in subject but also in sentiment. 

As I write one of the treasures of this studio 
comes before my mind ; a most life-like portrait of 
an English mastiff painted in a masterly manner, 
as well it may be, the dog having been put in by 
Mr. Coleman and the landscape by Geo. Inness, Sr. 

But now we are called to lunch by our artist 
host and what a lunch ! Luscious figs from 
Albano served upon Gubbio ware, delicious wine 
in rock crystal jugs and drank from Venetian 
glasses three hundred years old, the very knives 
and forks with which we eat the delicacies pre- 
pared by Nazzari were historical and artistic, 
having once been the property of Vittoria Corom- 
bona, the White Devil of our old dramatic poet 




A CORNER IN THE STUDIO. 




PANEL BY MR. COLEBIAN AND BEARING HIS MONOGRAM. 
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RECEPTION ROOM LOOKING INTO STUDIO. 



Webster. The conversation becomes 
merry, the room is filled with 
laughter, now this subject and that 
is taken up and discussed, while 
the artist's acquaintance with events 
and interest in his country is shown 
by mentioning, among other things, 
that we New Yorkers should be 
called to account for placing George 
Simmon's statue of the Falconer 
where we did in the Park, and I 
must admit justly, for indeed it is 
placed so far above the eye line 
that its beauty is lost, moreover it 
looks as if it had been placed on 
the west side drive and high up for 
no other object than to show the 
donor's name carved conspicuously 
on the base, while the artist's name 
is not to be seen. 

But now it is time to go, to 
leave this lovely studio, with its 
world of beauty, to bid the master 
good afternoon. As I come out, 
I rest for a moment upon the bal- 
cony that overlooks one of the 
main drives leading to the top 
of the Pincio ; I then realize how 
long I have been with Mr. Cole- 
man and all his wonders, for the 
Roman, the student, the high and 
the low are winding their way up 
the oollis hortorum, to watch the 
sun set behind St. Peter's. After 
all, in this busy age of ours, with 
its hurry and greed, its ostentation 
and petty ambition, its standard of 
gold by which it measures all things, 
what life is best to live ? One in 
which there are high ideals — the life 
of an artist— in a Roman studio, 



